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Around Thy Temple’s Wall 


PIERRE DELACROIX 


We thank Thee for the ploughman’s blade, 
The sower’s cheerful song, 

And harvestman’s exultant shout, 

Who feed our hungry throng. 


Across the land from farm to town 
Corn-laden roll the trains; 

For those who toil we thank Thee too 
Along the wheel-bright lanes. 


Transformed to stuff of hands and brains 
The wonder we prolong; 

If only we could banish greed 

And multiply the song. 


Here let Thy Spirit touch our life, 
Creating holy will 

In human hearts as grain was brought 
From dirt of plough-turned hill. 


No man can live quite to himself 
And be a man at all; 

One fabric does our lives compose 
Around Thy temple’s wall. 


Our tongue, our trade, our garb, our creed 
May seem by Babel wrought; 

Yet grace of Christ shall hallow all 

To be what Thou hast sought. 


Tune: Beatitudo 
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America, Beloved Land * 


America, beloved land, 

Where freedom’s altar-fires still burn, 
To thee once came the Pilgrim band, 

And hither still the peoples turn; 
Whatever evil men may do, 
God keep thee true! God keep thee true! 


O thou to whom our fathers turned 
When it was dark on every hand, 
Whose presence as a beacon burned 
Or ere they reached this favored land, 
Thou, through the night, until the dawn, 
Didst lead them on! Didst lead them on! 


In Thee alone put they their trust, 
Nor feared to cross the storm-swept main, 
And though long since they lay in dust, 
Sweet freedom’s dream was not in vain: 
Now children’s children to Thee cry: 
Still be Thou mgh! Still be Thou nigh! 


Though tyranny and might oppress, 
And multitudes for freedom long, 
The mighty God shall bring redress 
And hope again burst into song; 
He with a new-born liberty 
The world shall free! The world shall free! 


O land we love, America, 
Through mankind’s night of fear and pain, 
Sing freedom’s glorious aria, 
Till morn shall break in joy again! 
May God, thy God, establish thee 
In liberty! In liberty! 


Tune: MELITA 
—HeEnry B. Rosins 


* Sung at the Public Opening of the Divinity School, Sep. 24, 1942. 


THE MORAL BASIS OF DEMOCRACY * 


Justin WroEe Nixon 


I 


HERE are many articles being written today upon the subject of 

democracy. The only excuse the writer has for adding one more 
to this list is the urgency of the situation that is now upon us. We are 
living in a world that has cast aside all pretense of international order 
and has become a jungle ruled by might alone. With specialized tech- 
nical economies and divergent national interests this means total war, 
and total war if persisted in will destroy civilization. As a consequence 
there is an immeasurable craving around the earth for some kind of 
recognized order in which it will be possible to pursue the ends of a 
decent and tolerable human existence. 


The idea of such an order we Americans, in our struggle against Nazi 
and Japanese tyranny, are beginning to develop. The spokesmen for 
America, Britain and indeed for the United Nations, have presented 
this idea as that of an order which will provide for freedom of religion, 
freedom of thought and expression, freedom from want and freedom 
from fear. This order we wish to rest on a minimum of coercion and a 
maximum of voluntary conformity, motivated by a sense of moral ob- 
ligation. The hope of such an order was voiced recently by Thomas 
Mann when he said that after “the immense, anarchic, brutalization of 
the last generation” we need a “moral restoration that would again lend 
validity to the concept of right in the internal and interstate life of the 
peoples.” 

Such a restored moral order to be stable must appeal to Catholics, 
Protestants, Jews and humanists at home, and abroad it must enlist the 
support of the peoples of the British Commonwealth of Nations, of 
China, of the Soviet Union, and of as many other states as is practicable. 
To achieve a world order with such breadth of appeal seems indeed a 
superhuman task, but if it can be realized to any appreciable degree it 
opens up to humanity infinitely greater possibilities of happiness and 
development than do the orders which the dictators are now trying to 
impose by means of concentration camps, torture chambers, and preda- 


* The material of this article was presented by Professor Nixon at the meet- 
ing of the Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion at Columbia University 
in August 1942, and is published here by permission of the Conference. 
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tory wars. The determination of the essential elements of the order 
we seek and of the means for creating it, constitutes the most important 
large-scale problem in our time. 

It is against such a background that we would focus this enquiry into 
the moral basis of democracy. We shall be thinking almost entirely 
of American democracy. But all the nations are now forced to deal 
with their problems on a world stage, and the influence of this nation 
with its vast power and resources, as an example of democracy is be- 
yond our estimation. If the democratic way of life in America can 
meet the problems of this era successfully, the effects of that achieve- 
ment will be evident upon the world scene. Our failures will also be 
noted. We cannot escape a developing global consciousness. 

With this thought in mind we would begin our enquiry by asking 
what we mean, in the context of this discussion, by democracy. If the 
term myth were not so identified popularly with superstition, we would 
say that Democracy is our great American social myth. Perhaps the 
word faith is a better word. For Democracy as other great faiths such 
as Christianity and Communism contains elements of fact and truth, 
assumptions that cannot be proved, and hopes that reach out beyond the 
areas that can be compassed by reason. 

In the faith of democracy there are various constituents, but at its 
heart we believe there are certain attitudes that condition the ideas and 
conduct of those who hold it. The most fundamental of these attitudes 
seem to be these. 

First, respect for the worth of individual human beings as such. 
This respect seems to have been derived from religious teaching; from 
ancient philosophical notions; from the individualism and humanitarian- 
ism developed in the western world during the last half millenium; and 
from the effects of the American environment in cutting people off 
from the fixed status of their European “past, in throwing them on 
their own resources in a new land, and in forcing them into new co- 
operative relationships. 

Second, willingness to grant the equal claim of human beings to cer- 
tain “rights” essential to the realization of themselves as free men. 
The struggle for human rights, in particular for the right of the peo- 
ple to self-government, lay at the center of the revolutionary conflict 
from which the American state emerged and it has been a constant fac- 


tor in the production and release of creative tensions in American 
society ever since. 
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Third, loyalty to the community, that is, the social matrix in which 
these rights are developed and sustained. This attitude is less easy to 
define because the community toward which men have been consciously 
loyal in America has changed from time to time. Now it has been the 
mother-country, now the colony, now the Federal Union, now the state, 
and again the Federal Union. But few could question that loyalty to 
some social unit is essential to democracy. 

The institutions of democracy may vary as conditions in society 
vary, but they should function so as to conserve these attitudes. 


An enquiry into the moral basis of democracy may then be brought 
into focus by this question: under what conditions does the democratic 
faith (attitudes and institutions) become affected by “the concept of 
right,” or the sense of moral obligation? 


II 


An obvious answer to this question would be, that men feel morally 
obligated to the democratic faith when they see it invested with the 
prestige of an existing moral sanction. Webster gives us as a primary 
definition of “sanction:” “an official act of a superior by which he 
ratifies and gives validity to the act of some other person or body.” 
This definition assumes that the source of validity in law and custom 


lies in a “superior” whom men recognize and to whom they defer. 

Now it is not difficult in reading the story of the American revolution 
to discover the “superior” whose prestige was invoked in behalf of the 
rights which the founding fathers held to be essentials of their demo- 
cratic faith. Beyond their charters which had come from the Crown, 
beyond the Constitution of the English government which they asserted 
guaranteed them certain liberties, the colonists appealed to natural law 
as the foundation of the rights which they believed no government could 
be justified in impairing. 

The idea of natural law had had a long and varied history in the 
western world. This history goes back at least as far as the Greek 
philosophers of the classic period who inquired “whether the right or 
the just was right and just by nature or only by convention and enact- 
ment.” But it is to Cicero that we owe what is probably the clearest 
ancient expression of the idea as it affected juristic and political 
thought down to the nineteenth century. 
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“There is in fact” he says “a true law—namely, right reason—which 
is in accordance with nature, applies to all men, and is unchangeable 
and eternal. . . . To invalidate this law by human legislation is never 
morally right. . . . It will not lay down one rule at Rome and an- 
other at Athens, nor will it be one rule today and another tomorrow. 
But there will be one law, eternal and unchangeable, binding at all times 
upon all peoples; and there will be, as it were, one common master and 
ruler of men, namely God, Who is the author of this law, its inter- 
preter and sponsor. The man who will not obey it will abandon his 
better self, and in denying the true nature of a man, will thereby suffer 
the severest penalties, though he has escaped all the other consequences 
which men call punishments.” } 


In interpreting the content of this law, Cicero assumes that men will 
be animated by motives of self-interest. But reason, which separates 
man by a wide gulf from the animals, will point out to him the value 
of truthfulness, good faith, mutual kindnesses and justice, for these 
virtues are essential to the maintenance of human society. Society it- 
self is to be conceived in the widest sense as embracing all mankind. 
As members of society we have obligations to family, friends, country, 
and the entire human brotherhood. The motives of self-interest should 
operate in subjection to these obligations. 


Such in bare outline was the meaning of natural law in this signifi- 
cant early interpretation of it. The idea was thoroughly absorbed in- 
to the system of religious thought by the Church of the Middle Ages. 
St. Thomas Aquinas regarded it as “the participation” of rational crea- 
tures, pagans as well as Christians “in the Eternal Law of God.” It 
is an interesting fact that against the background of Natural Law, St. 
Thomas affirmed the existence of moral limitations upon the acts of 
rulers, the responsibility of rulers for the common good of the people 
they served, and the subordination of all government to law, articles of 
belief which later became important contentions of the partisans of 
democracy. 


It was in the hands of John Locke (1632-1704) that the idea of 
natural law was molded into the form in which it became most influen- 
tial in promoting the American Revolution. Locke identified natural 
law with the law which governed the relations of men in a state of 
nature that preceded the development of society and government. So- 


1 Republic III, 22. Trans. by Sabine and Smith. 
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ciety and government came into existence by the consent of the governed 
registered in a “compact.” Under this compact the powers which they 
possessed as individuals to protect their inherent rights to “life, liberty 
and estate” were pooled in government whose function was the social 
protection of those same rights. When government failed to perform 
this function, the loyalty of the people to the government thereby be- 
came abrogated. 

The effect of this type of thought is evident in the great documents 
of the Revolution. The Constitution of Virginia (June 12, 1776) states 
that “all men are by nature equally free and independent, and have 
certain inherent rights, of which when they enter into a state of society, 
they cannot, by any compact, deprive or divest their posterity.” The 
Declaration of Independence (July 4, 1776) says that governments are 
instituted with the consent of the governed for the protection of inalien- 
able rights and that whenever governments become destructive of this 
end the people may reclaim the powers vested in these governments to 
form new governments. 

The thought in both these documents follows Locke, but it is Locke 
underscored at particular points by the experiences of American life 
and the exigencies of the struggle with the mother country. 

Thus the idea of natural law became the moral sanction of the 
Revolution. It was regarded as “immutable” because it has its founda- 
tion “in the nature, constitution and mutual relations of men and things.” 
But, in its adaptation to the situation in hand it was also an ideal, pro- 
viding criteria for rights and obligations which many were loathe to 
apply. There were plenty of people in America who did not enjoy 
equal rights with others, and many of the wealthy and the aristocratical- 
ly inclined feared the effects of such notions in stimulating dangerous 
ambitions on the part of the “mob.” Accordingly, it is not an exag- 
geration to say that “by the Declaration (of Independence) a state, for 
the first time in history, founded its life on democratic idealism, pro- 
nouncing governments to exist for securing the happiness of the people, 
and to derive their just powers from the consent of the governed.” # 
The defense of the Revolution in terms of natural law represented ad- 
venture fully as much as it represented either political practice or ac- 
cepted standards of political ethics. 


2“Declaration of Independence,” The Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th Edition, 
Vol. 7 
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Nor should it be forgotten that this natural law, in which the rights 
of men were anchored, was invested by the political leaders of the time, 
as it was in Cicero and St. Thomas, with the prestige of religion. The 
Declaration of Independence says that men are “endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights,” and John Adams asserts that 
these rights are “derived from the great Legislator of the universe.” 
In such assertions the political leaders were only following the example 
of the clergy who had prepared the way for the Revolution by emphas- 
izing the divine origin of natural law and natural rights. Thus John 
Barnard maintained (1734) that “This Voice of Nature is the Voice of 
God” and Samuel Hall believed (1746) that*‘‘in all cases where the 
matter under determination appertains to natural right, the Cause 1s 
God’s Cause.” James Wilson “chief theoretician of the Revolution” 
might just as well have been speaking for its clerical supporters when 
he declared that “the law of nature and the law of revelation are both 
divine; they flow, though in different channels from the same adorable 
source.” 

Thus the democratic faith as it emerged in American society during 
the last half of the eighteenth century had a moral basis into which 
three elements entered. As an embodiment of natural law, this faith 
was believed to be in line with man’s true nature whose grain could 
be perceived by the reason underneath the varnish of outworn institu- 
tions. As an ideal, it challenged men to attempt to make real in life 
what had thus far found expression largely in hopeful speculations. 
Finally, it had the prestige of divine approval. Although these three 
elements overlap we might speak of them for the purposes of this 
discussion as the rational, the idealistic, and the religious. 


III 


How does it stand today with these thrée elements which at the be- 
ginning and through much of our history as an independent nation have 
constituted the moral basis of democracy? 

It would be difficult to deny that the rational appeal for democracy, 
as the expression of man’s true nature, to the minds of many has been 
weakened. The original state in which men enjoyed inalienable rights 
before the creation of society and government, and the compact they 
are supposed to have formed in order to pool the defense of their rights 
are of course fictions. The individual himself apart from, society is 
now seen to be an abstraction. The only man accessible to political 
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thought is man-in-society. As a result of these changes in outlook, the 
existence of natural rights, apart from the rights men actually enjoy 
or seek to win, seems vague and unreal. 

More serious still is the attack upon equality as a criterion of the 
rights of men in society. Does human nature call for it? If so under 
what conditions? 

Here we have to face the evidence accumulated by the students of 
animal aggregations and human societies that domination and submis- 
sion, superordination and subordination, are actually more characteristic 
of both the animal and human worlds than equalitarianism. One does 
not have to come necessarily to the view of the Norwegian Schjelderup- 
Ebbe after observations on more than fifty species of birds, that “Des- 
potism is the basic idea of the world, indissolubly bound up with all 
life and existence.’ But the studies of birds made by Allee, Murchison, 
Shoemaker and others, confirm the existence of social ranks among 
these creatures in a wild state and under domestication. Zuckerman 
finds the same phenomena among monkeys and apes, and Yerkes says, 
“Dominance and subordination are evident in every group of primates. 
Apparently there is no such thing as equality of status and opportunity.” 

Social hierarchies are likewise widely prevalent in human societies. 
Wealth, family origin, age, sex, race, occupation, religion, the posses- 
sion of certain skills and powers—all have affected social rank. In our 
own country these hierarchies of rank persist underneath the forms of 
political democracy. This is conspicuously true of the relations of 
whites and negroes in areas where the ancestors of the present negro 
population were slaves. There the old pattern of master-slave continues 
in the relations of master to servant. Even the rise of many mem- 
bers of the negro race in the economic scale has not broken down the 
original caste system based on the status of the slave. The same proc- 
ess of social ranking, resulting in contrasts perhaps not quite as glaring 
goes on among our white population. The recent studies by Warner 
and Lunt of “Yankee City,’’ have made clear the importance of this 
phase of our culture, showing how a social ranking system dominated 
by considerations of family, wealth and race is reflected in the economic, 
political, and religious organizations of a New England community. 

As one surveys the evidence for the urge toward domination and 
hierarchical organization among both animals and humans, one is com- 
pelled to ask how much of an urge toward equality there really is in 
human nature. Is it not possible that what appears to be the urge to- 
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ward equality is rather the urge in those of an inferior status to secure 
a rank equal to that of those who appear to be above them? Are 
such people willing to grant an equal status to those upon whom they 
are now looking down? If there were an urge toward equality would 
it not be an urge to grant it as well as to claim it? 

This brings us, accordingly, to another challenge to democracy, the 
challenge based on the assertion that the apparent success of equal 
rights and popular government in this country have been due not to the 
enduring nature of man but to their pertinence to the conditions of the 
American environment. The founding fathers were themselves aware 
of these favoring conditions. Jefferson said that “our governments will 
remain virtuous . . . as long as they are chiefly agricultural; and 
this will be as long as there shall be vacant lands in any part of Ameri- 
ca.” He would never have trusted his cherished institutions to “the 
canaille of the cities of Europe.” 

The connections between our democracy and our social conditions 
were observed with extraordinary acuteness by Alexis de Tocqueville 
on his visit to America in 1831. De Tocqueville was impressed by the 
fact that “the greatest equality seems to reign, even among those who 
occupy very different positions in society.” The people seemed to be 
“one of the happiest in the world” and “immensely prosperous.” After 
initial questionings, he expressed his admiration for the principles and 
institutions of our government and regretted “that the moral and phys- 
ical constitution of man forbids him to obtain it everywhere and for 
always.” 

The reason this government could not be duplicated elsewhere he 
ascribed to the fact that its institutions were congenial only to conditions 
to be found in America. Here there were no powerful neighboring na- 
tions compelling the development of a strong central government. Here 
there were great natural resources promisifg power to the ambitious 
and material rewards to the industrious. Neither for prestige nor for 
security did men need to “trouble the State.” Uprooted from the old 
world, and with no common memories reaching beyond this land Ameri- 
cans could concentrate on getting ahead in a country where there was 
room for all. 

We have become aware that the conditions which Jefferson thought 
essential to democracy and which de Tocqueville observed in 1831 are 
no longer as characteristic as they were. We see now great concentra- 
tions of economic power, organized wealth and organized labor. The 
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strong central government which de Tocqueville said America did not 
need is not only here but it is becoming ever more strong and central- 
ized. More and more of the life of the country pours through the 
channels of government. Millions of citizens depend for their liveli- 
hood upon its favor. 

In the light of these facts one cannot escape asking how much of 
one’s democratic faith and one’s democratic feeling about equal rights 
and popular government are due to conditions which no longer obtain. 
And one asks that question with even more misgiving in view of the 
conditions that lie ahead. For the very nature of our highly specialized 
technical society requires that for its full functioning there must be an 
increased amount of overhead planning. Our economy is likely to be 
operated more and more by groups of administrators, private and pub- 
lic, located at strategic points. It is inevitable that those who see a 
smaller portion of the field will be subordinate to those who see more 
of it, that there will be vast concentrations of power, that organizations 
of workers and specialists will grow, that education will be vocational- 
ized and that certain aspects of our life must be regimented for the 
common welfare. The onset of a war economy speeds up the develop- 
ment of these tendencies and if such an economy becomes permanent no 
one knows to what lengths these tendencies will be carried. All this 
comes from the fact that the machine and modern technology are laying 
down to us the laws of their most efficient use. 

But what will then become of the wide distribution of interests, the 
balancing of interest against interest as a check upon the growth of 
power, the multiplicity of careers open to talents apart from govern- 
mental favor, the easy movement from class to class, which observers 
of early American democracy found so important for the success of our 
political theory? Will it not be clear then that our democracy was an 
episode in history, pertinent to the era of America’s expansion under 
an economy of agriculture and small business with no serious threat to 
her security from abroad, but not based on the true and enduring nature 
of man, which expresses itself in the urge toward social distinction and 
in hierarchies of rank and power fully as much as in the urge toward 
equality and self-government? 


IV 


If this were all that could be said of democracy from the point of 
view of our present outlook, the rational appeal for it as an expression 
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of man’s nature would be weak indeed. But it is hardly an adequate 
picture. One cannot read the story of the last 150 years in this country 
without acquiring a respect for the capacity of democracy to surv ive 
and to adapt itself to changing conditions even though it be imperiled 
by them. 

The country itself has grown from a nation-of about four million 
in 1776 to one of over one hundred and thirty million in 1942. It has 
spread across the entire continent. Its original basis of popular sover- 
eignty it has maintained, and it has enlarged the electorate to include 
women, vast numbers of immigrants, and many members of the negro 
race. People of various religious and racial groups who have brought 
here old world animosities have learned to live together in relative 
harmony, under a government that is prevailingly impartial towards all 
of them. Meanwhile the concept of “rights’’ has broadened so that the 
rights to education and to conditions that make for health and for se- 
curity in employment and in old age have taken their place alongside 
the civil and political rights our fathers fought for in the Revolution. 
The voluntary associations which de Tocqueville found so characteris- 
tic of America and which embody so much of democratic procedure 
have multiplied enormously. The influence of public opinion has grown, 
so that foreign observers such as James Bryce and Sir Cecil Spring- 
Rice have testified to its ascendancy, and to the difficulty of govern- 
mental action without its support. Popular education, upon which Jef- 
ferson counted, along with an agricultural economy, to preserve our 
liberties has expanded to an extraordinary degree. Less privileged 
groups such as women and labor have achieved great advances in eco- 
nomic opportunity and political power. Midway in this development, 
moreover, the nation fought through a great and exhausting war within 
itself (1861-1865) in which democracy might have been destroyed but 
out of which it emerged stronger than ever.” The greatest blot on our 
record as a democratic people is our treatment of the negro, and even 
there the demand of the negro that he be allowed to use the institutions 
of democracy and to enjoy its privileges as a matter of right, and the 
approval of his demand by great numbers of the white community, are 
a testimony to the way in which the “ethos” of democracy has penetrat- 
ed into this situation. 

If democracy does not have fairly firm foundations, in human nature 
how account for such a development? Can it all be ascribed to a for- 
tunate but unstable combination of circumstances? 
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The partial answer we would give to these questions runs somewhat 
a6 follows: Human nature apart from culture is as much of an ab- 
straction a% the individual apart from society. When we think of the 
true nature of man or of the enduring grain of human nature we have 
to think of man in culture with all the variations in the expression of 
his nature that accompany changes in culture. The democratic faith, 
accordingly, in the form that is familiar to us, is in a way peculiar to 
our American culture and it is subject to modifications by that culture. 
Nevertheless the continuance of its vitality through the changes that 
have already occurred bears witness to something in it very appealing 
to human beings, 

One of the elements of its appeal seems to lie in the fact that it 
rests solidly on age-old conceptions of what decent and tolerable human 
existence requires, as expressed in the doctrine of natural law. Various 
features of that doctrine are doubtless outmoded. But when we come 
to the kind of conduct this law prescribes in the pages of such a writer 
as Cicero, whose thinking represented a convergence of ancient phil- 
osophy and Roman political experience with various races and cul- 
tures, we come upon a type of human life which may well represent the 
true nature of man in civilization. It is a type confirmed by the teaching 
of Stoicism, Judaism and Christianity. It embodies much of “in 
group” morality as described by anthropologists. It has marked paral- 
lels in Chinese thought. If it has not been enjoined by some law of 
nature behind positive law and concrete morals its confirmation from 
various sources entitles it to respect. or it is in accord with healthy 
human relations in a mature civilization where the individual has be- 
come aware of himself and of his dignity. Our appeals for fair play, 
reciprocity in kindnesses and services, fidelity to obligations, truthful- 
ness, good faith and the practice of the Golden Rule, go home to the 
hearts of men because the society in which we live is saturated with 
these ideas and their value is supported by experience, 

What we call democracy is an amplification of these age-old ideas at 
one or two points, ‘That government should be “for the people” is old. 
That it should be “by the people” is distinetive of democracy, The idea 
that men are equal in the possession of reason, in the capacity to dis- 
tinguish right from wrong, and in the presence of Deity who is “no 
respector of persons” is old, But the idea that men have an equal right 
to share in the responsibilities of government is a more novel idea, as- 
sociated with democracy. Iiquality in rights, of course, does not mean 
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that men are equal in capacity, so that any system of democracy has 
to deal with the problem of harmonizing the equal rights of citizens to 
share in government with their necessarily unequal contributions to gov- 
ernment. 

Here we would emphasize only the fact that one of the elements of 
democracy’s strength lies in its appeal to the old and the well-verified 
as well as to new ideas whose modes of expression must be continuous- 
ly tested. It is rather significant that the basic attack upon democracy 
in the modern world, associated with the doctrine of blood and soil, 
opposes the age-old rights of men rooted in natural law as well as 
those peculiar to more recent democratic theory. Those who make this 
attack recognize the seed-bed from which democracy has sprung, and 
they know that if they would destroy the latter they must seek to de- 
stroy the former. 

Another element in the strength of democracy seems to be its per- 
tinence not merely to the conditions of American history but to the 
needs of all groups enjoying less than the full privileges of life in a 
given society. This is surely true of a society where the consciousness 
of individuality has become fairly mature. To the less privileged in 
such a society democracy, accompanied usually today by demands for 
economic justice, becomes a fighting faith. So often is this the case, 
that the habitual method by which autocrats have sought to delay or 
sidetrack the democratic movement in such societies has been that of 
invoking foreign wars which have the effect of dissolving the individ- 
ual’s consciousness of his dignity and his rights in the consciousness of 
the people as a whole. 

As the fighting faith of underprivileged individuals and groups, ac- 
cordingly, the future of democracy does not look so dark. For with 
the hierarchical trends in society, as long as we have adequate channels 
of communication, those who occupy positions which are less privileged 
and those who constitute minorities of one kind or another will find 
weapons in the democratic faith. 

But here is where those who invoke the democratic faith in their own 
behalf come upon something that is more than the satisfaction of mere 
self-interest, something they can hardly fail to call “moral.” For 
in democracy, with its respect for the individual and its equality of 
rights expressed especially in popular government, there is a nisus toward 
the universal. Men set out to help themselves but they find they have 
adopted a view of the world that lays upon them the obligation to grant 
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to others less favored what they claim for themselves. This they may 
not do, but the inward pressure to do it is there just the same. They 
are haunted by the universal that attaches the sanction of “right” to the 
common good as against special privileges reserved to any group or 
class. It was this sense of the universal in their democratic faith, of 
something in it that was good for everyone, that made our fathers con- 
fident that their faith rested on natural law and hence expressed the 
true nature of man. And it is this same sense of the universal that has 
lent moral support to the continuous effort to expand the base of popu- 
lar government and to enlarge the number of those entitled to its ben- 
efits. 

It is this trend toward the universalizing of opportunity and benefit 
implicit in democracy that makes it today a sword of the spirit for the 
release of enslaved peoples. 


V 


We have expressed our belief that there is a rational moral basis for 
democracy in the fact that it enshrines the long-tested conceptions of 
the good life for man in civilization associated with the idea of natural 
law, that it serves the needs of minorities and less privileged groups, 
and that it contains an urge toward the universalizing of its benefits. 
Thus it embodies significant principles of human growth and in this 
sense represents the true and enduring grain of human nature. What 
about the appeal of democracy as unrealized ideal? It was adventure 
to our fathers. How far is it that to us today? 

Here we can speak only in the most summary fashion. If we take 
the fundamental elements of democratic faith—respect for individual 
human beings, equality of rights, and loyalty to the community which 
sustains those rights—and apply these elements to contemporary condi- 
tions, we find they lead directly to adventures in the realm of unrealized 
possibilities. 

There is for instance the unsolved problem of the securing of equal 
rights by the negro. Appeals to the conscience and intelligence of the 
white population will help. But in a situation weighted as heavily 
against the negro as this, other factors in the scale are needed. The 
negro is finding as labor found earlier that liberty of contract begins 
with equality of bargaining power. In the case of the negro the powers 
he needs are, the power to create values respected by men at large, the 
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power to cooperate effectively with the other races for common ends, 
and the power to resist encroachments upon his rights. It is to the 
good fortune of the negro that the world situation now emerging gives 
him a new leverage upon power. For cooperation with the colored peo- 
ples of the earth is now a necessity to the white people if they would be 
secure themselves. In any case this issue will test the moral strength of 
democracy in the most searching fashion, for it is likely to furnish one 
demonstration of the relative importance of “right” and “might” in 
social decision. 

The problem of harmonizing the hierarchial and the democratic trends 
in human life is also before us in an increasingly serious form. We 
would not dispute either the existence or the importance of the hierar- 
chical trend. In fact we believe that in the economy of nature and of 
human society it has its function. But it also leads to great concentra- 
tions of economic and political power. Our fathers were able to con- 
trol the concentration of power by the development of generation after 
generation of small land-holders and by the system of checks and bal- 
ances within the government. Neither of these historic safeguards 
seems adequate today, and the implementation of our democracy for 
the control of hierarchies of power in the interest of human values, chal- 
lenges us to an adventure equal to any in our history. 

Fully as baffling as either of the issues just mentioned is that which 
now concerns loyalty to the community, the social unit which consti- 
tutes an adequate matrix for the development and protection of human 
rights. We are not thinking of the need of greater national loyalty. 
That need can probably be met through the pressure of events and an 
improved system of education. We are thinking rather of the kind of 
community that will be able to make secure the rights of man in such 
a world as ours. Must it not be larger than national? In a time when 
even Hitler needs allies, can any one nation, evén with such a protected 
position and such resources as our own, make the rights of its citizens 
secure, solely by its own efforts? We face here what the sociologist 
might call the problem of the “ecology” or the “geopolitics” of free- 
dom. We are moving beyond the sovereign nation as the ultimate 
social unit whose welfare is essential to the preservation of democracy. 
What is to be the nature of the larger unit, its boundaries, its political 
structure, and its functions? How is it to be symbolized and drama- 
tized so that it will appeal to the imagination of peoples everywhere 
who cherish freedom? Here too is adventure, probably the greatest 
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adventure of combined thought and action in our time. For if the 
national community can no longer secure the rights of men, either it 
must lead its people into a larger community which can secure these 
rights, or in its struggle for a purely independent existence it must 
seek to diminish the significance of the rights themselves and become 
something other than a democracy. 

If the moral appeal of a philosophy is to be measured in part by 
its invitation to adventure, then the democratic faith today has an 
appeal in terms of the ideal that is not unworthy of comparison with 
its appeal in the days of the Revolution. Here is no philosophy of 
escape. For the pursuit of the implications of democracy leads us 
directly to the pivotal issues of our time and toward ends greater 
than any we have yet achieved. Once more there is a challenge in the 
words of Washington, ‘‘Let us raise a standard to which the wise and 
the honest can repair. The event is in the hands of God.” 

What about the religious element in the moral sanction for democ- 
racy? How significant is it in these times? 

Thus far we may hope to have carried with us readers from vari- 
ous religious groups as well as those who would repudiate all con- 
ventional religion whatsoever. They might all agree that democracy 
has the moral authority of something true and enduring in human 
nature and of something worthy that is not yet realized. But does it 
have the support of something beyond man, something to which even 
his widest concrete interests seem subordinated? Here differences 
would appear sharp and irreconcilable. The writer would venture to 
suggest his own views only in respect to two points. 

In the first place the religious element in the moral authority of 
the various strands of the democratic faith is probably more important 
than is generally recognized. The reality of that element was pointed 
out by Vice-President Wallace in his address before the Free 
World Association (May 6, 1942) when he said: “The idea of free- 
dom—the freedom that we in the United States know and love so 
well—is derived from the Bible with its extraordinary emphasis on the 
dignity of the individual. Democracy is the only true political expres- 
sion of Christianity.” That may seem a rather extreme view, but it 
is the view in the main on which the writer was brought up, and it is 
probably the view of millions of other Americans that has come to them 
through their churches and through the association of religion with 
national crises and with various struggles of democracy for survival. 
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Moreover the religious character and utterances of such great exem- 
plars of democracy as Abraham, Lincoln have had an immense influence 
in strengthening the tie between democracy and religion. But the tie 
itself is an old bond that goes back to the days before the Revolution. 
It is still intact. A democracy completely divorced from religious 
sanction many Americans would not understand. 

In the second place it must be noted that religion has enabled many 
individuals today to hold on to certain elements of the democratic faith 
under the stress of persecution by totalitarian governments. One does 
not think of Martin Niemoller or the orthodox Christians of Russia 
as democrats, but they share the conviction of the worth of the in- 
dividual and of his indefeasible right to worship God regardless of the 
commands of the state. In this respect they represent the great moral 
tradition of the western world. 

How are they able to hold to such a conviction? Because at bottom 
they have the religious belief that they are souls and that as souls they 
find fulfillment ultimately in God alone. Religious people are likely 
to maintain that it is only within the context of such a belief that, not 
only the conviction we have mentioned, but other essential elements of 
democratic faith will find adequate support in times of trial. 

There is need today for dealing with such a belief more seriously 
than is often done. For in such a belief the generations of religious 
men have expressed what philosophers still find it necessary to express 
some way or other. When F. H. Bradley asks whether “the higher 
whole” in which the relative wholes subsist “can be a visible commu- 
nity at all;” when Bertrand Russell speaks of those who “best promote 
life” as “bringing into our human existence . . . something eter- 
nal . . . remotefrom . . . the devouring jaws of time; when 
Morris R. Cohen says that “the recognition of (unattainable) ethical 
ideals gives a direction to our efforts and prevents our conduct from 
sinking back into its animal origin; there is a contact between the 
experience of those who dwell on high ranges of speculative thought 
and those who are believers in religion, that both groups might well 
recognize. If God may be described in the language of Whitehead as 
“that function in the world by reason of which our purposes are direct- 
ed to ends which in our own consciousness are impartial as to our own 
interests,” then it would seem probable that the philosopher as well 
as the religionist believes in something to which he feign would say 
“not my will but thine be done.” In that higher will, goal, law, order, 
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whatever it may be, toward which the universalizing tendencies within 
the democratic faith have ever pointed one finds the enduring religious 
element in the moral sanction of democracy. 


VI 


We are aware that various approaches to the subject of this paper 
are possible. An attractive one, for instance, would involve an induc- 
tive study of what is in the experience of men with contemporary de- 
mocracy that gives it its moral appeal to them. However, we have 
chosen the approach that begins by asking what it was about democracy 
in the experience of its early promoters in this country that invested 
it with moral authority. We have then sought to enquire how much 
of that authority seems valid to us today. 

We realize that into the moral authority of democracy for our fathers 
more elements had been woven than we have suggested. But the im- 
portance of the issue involved in this discussion we hope has been made 
clear. That issue might be stated as follows: Does democracy rest 
simply upon desire, habit, convention, favorable social conditions, gov- 
ernmental power, or any form of “might;” or is it grounded ultimately 
in the true nature of man, his experience in civilization, his ideals and 
his urge toward the universal, so conceived that they bring to him the 
sense of an order superior to any concrete order of his making, or the 
sense of a will higher than his own? 

Upon the way in which we meet this issue depends fo a degree our 
ability, as far as America is concerned, to meet the demand of Thomas 
Mann for a restoration of “validity to the concept of right in the internal 
and interstate life of the peoples.” 


A LITTLE-KNOWN CHAPTER IN MISSIONARY 
HISTOR 


FRANK Oris ERB 


LITTLE-KNOWN chapter in the history of the expansion of Chris- 
yaN tianity is suggested to us in this Chapel (of the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School) by the Celtic cross on the reredos above the com- 
munion table. In the Dark Ages, the churches, monasteries, and schools 
of Ireland were probably the brightest spot in all Christendom, whether 
regarded from the religious, the missionary, the educational, the aesthe- 
tic, or the practical point of view. 

Just when or how Christianity came to Ireland is still a good deal 
of a mystery. Tertullian, about 200 A. D. affirms that the regions of 
Britain, inaccessible to the Roman arms, were subject to the Gospel 
of Christ. This statement may include Ireland, though probably not. 
In any case we find mention of Irish Christian bishops before the com- 
ing of Patrick (387-493 A. D.), who of ‘course was not Irish. Chrysos- 
tom in 388 A. D., says that a knowledge of the Scriptures had passed 
to Albion and Irene, by which he means Erin, Ireland. One of these 
early Irish leaders bears a name familiar to all listeners of “Informa- 
tion Please,” namely, Ciaran (Kieran). 

The Irish monasteries were shining lights in a dark world. For 
many centuries they were not subject to the rule of Rome, and long 
and acrimonious were the debates with Roman emissaries over the date 
of Easter and the form of the monastic tonsure. But on the whole, 
these churches and monasteries were not given to debates over trivial 
matters. They were engaged in the practices of religion, in carrying 
on schools of learning which still astonish us, and in perilous mission- 
ary journeys which remind us of St. Paul. The primary purpose of 
these schools seems to have been the training of men for the religious 
life and for missionary service, though many thousands of other young 
men attended them and absorbed their learning. In the two centuries 
between 450 and 650 A. D., a dozen or more of these seminaries were 
established in Ireland itself. Some of them survived the Danish depre- 
dations, but the last of them went down before the incursions of these 
other Northmen, the Normans. 

The school of Aran, founded in the late four hundreds, flourished 
for about three hundred years. Among its many famous students were 
such men as St. Finian, later the founder of the great school at Clonard, 
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-and St. Columba, afterwards intrepid missionary and patron saint of 
Scotland. As a student at Aran, Columba shared the labor of grind- 
ing the corn, herding the sheep, and fishing in the tempestuous waters 
of the bay. 

The school at Armagh was a Cathedral school, begun 457 A. D. This 
town and school were burned eleven times between 670 and 1179 A. D., 
and ten times restored. Along with Durrow, this was known as one 
of the two “Universities of the West,” training the professors of divin- 
ity for the other schools. 

The school of Durrow was begun by St. Columba, also called Colum- 
kill, that is, Colum of the Churches. In addition, Columba founded the 
school at Kells. In the nearby Cathedral of Kells was preserved for 
centuries the celebrated Book of Kells, until the days of Archbishop 
Ussher, who presented it to Trinity College, Dublin. 

Durrow was the home of Columba for ten years. Here he made the 
copy of the text, decorations, and illustrations of an illuminated Psalter, 
which copy he took with him when he departed for Scotland in 563. 
Another early illuminated manuscript, the Book of Durrow, now in 
Dublin, carries a request for prayers for “a remembrance of the scribe 
Columba.” 

Clonard, founded early in the sixth century by St. Finian, was per- 
haps the most famous of all these schools. Over a period of years, 
it had annually three thousand students. From this institution went 
forth the so-called Twelve Apostles of Erin, of whom Columba of Scot- 
land was one. 

Alcuin, teacher of Charlemagne and his court, studied for a time at 
the school of Clonmacnois. In the twelfth century, this school was 
the outstanding center of Irish art, architecture, sculpture, and metal 
work. From this general period and place derive the Celtic crosses of 
Tuam and Cong, the processional cross of Cong, and perhaps also the 
so-called Tara brooch, and the lovely chalice of Armagh. 

There were other important Irish schools, founded and taught by 
Irish monks at Cork, Derry, Glendalough, Kildare, Lismore, Ross, 
and Tuam. 

While these monasteries received gifts from the relatively well-to-do, 
the gifts were usually in the form of land to be worked, of sheep or 
cattle to be cared for, or rights such as fishing rights to be laboriously 
and hardily exercised. The monks were self-supporting, and the stu- 
dents shared the manual labor of the monasteries. We are reminded 
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of those later American Manual Labor Colleges of the early nineteenth 
century. These Irish schools became demonstration centers for farm- 
ing, sheep raising, wool manufacture, and so on. We must account 
this as a notable contribution of these Irish monasteries as they spread 
over a great part of Western Europe. Again we are reminded of our 
modern missionaries who train their converts in better methods of agri- 
culture. 

These monks were chiefly concerned with religion, and their establish- 
ments were set up for its practice and extension. There were few herm- 
its among them; usually some youthful spirit would gather about him a 
group of six to twelve daring and devoted young monks, and with the 
blessing of the abbot would go forth to establish a new center of gospel 
light, learning, and labor a few miles or hundreds of miles away. A 
well-disposed chief, baron or king would give them a bit of land, or a 
ruined castle, or a remote peninsula, or perhaps an island, and there 
they made themselves at home. The needs were simple, and from the 
first they were self-sufficing. They made friends with the people about 
them, aiding them in sickness and distress. A few ambitious boys of 
the neighborhood (for instance, Cuthbert) made themselves useful to 
the monks; the sons of the well-to-do either came for refuge (as Os- 
wald, later king of Northumbria) or were sent for an education in the 
Christian religion and such other learning as might be available. So a 
new school arose. These teaching monks were perhaps the best edu- 
cated men of the Dark Ages. 

Their schools taught church music; we read that “the daughter of 
King Pepin of France sent to Ireland for persons qualified to teach 
church psalmody to the nuns of the Abbey of Nivelles.” 

They taught metal work and enamelling at several schools. 

There are evidences that in a few places mural painting on the church 
walls was practiced. These church mural were copied from manu- 
script miniatures brought back from France or Italy or perhaps farther 
away, by some pilgrim. 

They taught manuscript writing and illumination. It is recorded that 
when St. Patrick came to Tara he bore upon his shoulders a sacred 
codex. Considering the size of extant Irish manuscripts—300 to 400 
leaves of thick vellum, 10 x 14 inches in size, and heavily bound—this 
description may not be exaggerated. St. Columba was a master of 
transcription, and when he left Durrow, he took with him the illum- 
inated Psalter which he had copied in his spare time. The manuscript 
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from which he worked belonged to another, who claimed Columba’s 
copy as his own. A judicial arbitrator decided that whoever owned the 
cow, to him belonged also the calf. Nevertheless, it is certain that 
Columba took his copy when he departed, and in his new monastery 
on the island of Iona, off the west coast of Scotland, he handed on his 
skill. Later, when a company of twelve monks under Aidan left Iona 
to found the new monastery at Lindisfarne in Northumbria, they took 
this art with them, and the Lindisfarne Gospel manuscript is an out- 
standing example of Irish beauty, now one of the treasures of the 
British Museum. 

Wherever the Irish monks went, they carried their book-art—script, 
decorations, and illustrations—with them. Not a few of the daughter 
establishments became so expert that considerable numbers of extant 
manuscripts are recognized as coming from the Irish-founded schools 
of Luxeuil in France, of St. Gall in Switzerland, of Bobbio in Italy, 
and so on. 

From Ireland itself, naturally, several important manuscripts derive. 
The Gospel-book of Durrow is one of these. Along with the gospel 
text, it contains a few illuminated leaves. The pictures representing the 
gospel writers are crude enough, as are the well-known symbols, the 
winged lion for Mark, the winged ox for Luke, the eagle for John, and 
the winged man for Matthew; but the borders about the pictures (in 
this and all other Irish manuscripts) are decorated with interlacings, 
spirals, and circles which are among the world’s most lovely treasures. 
At the beginning of the Gospel of Mark, one page is largely devoted to 
the opening words, Initium evangelii iesu christi; the first word, 
initium, is elaborated with astonishing skill and beauty. 

Then there is the Book of Kells, 339 vellum leaves, each 13x10 inches. 
This is the book whose opening words of Matthew, Christi autem gen- 
eratio, are so beautifully and intricately elaborated that it is said no 
artist has been able to reproduce the page. 

No wonder that a mediaeval writer declares of such books that they 
seem scarcely to have been the work of mortals. 

The Book of Armagh, a New Testament with some other material, 
in Latin of course, contains the Lord’s Prayer in Latin, but written 
in Greek letters. The word Apocalypsis at the beginning of Revela- 
tion, is also partly written in Greek letters, highly stylized. 

Finally, we must mention the Lindisfarne Gospels, transcribed in 
Northumbria to be sure, but by Irish artists. It is a manuscript of 
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258 vellum leaves, each 134x94 inches, though probably larger at first. 
The Book of Kells and the Lindisfarne Gospels are the loveliest and 
most famous of all the numerous Irish manuscripts. In addition to the 
clearness and beauty of the lettering, this Lindisfarne book contains a 
complete Anglo-Saxon interlinear translation, the earliest extant version 
of the Gospels in English. The original manuscript dates from about 
700 A. D., and the A-S gloss from about 950 A. D. 


Through succeeding centuries, wherever manuscripts or book decora- 
tions have appeared with curious and intricate interlacings, with the 
abundant use of spirals and circles, with the panel form as background, 
and with the plain, rounded, lower case letters much like the English 
of today, there we are face to face with some descendant of the Irish 
book-art of the sixth to the twelfth centuries. 


Central however to the understanding of early Christianity is its 
profoundly religious and missionary character. The so-called Twelve 
Apostles of Erin, inspired by St. Finian’s school at Clonard, founded 
churches and monasteries all over Ireland. St. Columba, one of the 
Twelve, after founding Kells and Durrow, went to Scotland, founded 
the monastery of Iona, and traveled clear across Scotland on a great 
missionary tour. Jona was the home-base of Scottish Christianity, and 
Columba was the patron saint of Scotland, until displaced by St. An- 
drew. 

A dozen monks from Iona, headed by the renowned Aidan, were in- 
vited by Oswald, king of Northumbria into his country, and founded 
the monastery of Lindisfarne, which was the fountain and head of 
Northumbrian Christianity until the Council at Whitby in 664 A. D., 
when the Irish monks left Lindisfarne and returned to (Irish) Iona, 
and (Roman) York superseded Lindistamed in the headship of North- 
umbrian Christianity. 

St. Columbanus (543-615 A. D.) with a dozen Irish monks, includ- 
ing St. Gall, settled near Luxeuil in Burgundy; his institution pros- 
pered and led to the larger and very important monastery at Luxeuil 
itself. Later, Columbanus went on to Switzerland, and while he did 
not prosper there, the monastery and canton of St. Gall perpetuated 
the holy fame of his colleague. Columbanus himself went down into 
Italy, and the great Bobbio monastery resulted. When he died at 
Bobbio, he left a famous library of seventy manuscripts, now treasured 
at Milan and Turin. 
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The writer of the Book of Acts relates in detail some event of the 
expansion of the early church, and then adds a summary statement, 
such as, so mightily grew the word of the Lord and prevailed. In some- 
what the same fashion these brief indications of the life and labors of 
these Irish monks may suffice to us as a condensed account of a signifi- 
cant phase of the history of Christianity. These men faced every dan- 
ger and deprivation; they suffered want ; they met peril from wild beasts 
and wilder men; clerics of their own faith were not always friendly. 
But they persevered. They taught the gospel and lived the gospel and 
won numberless converts. They set up schools and did educational 
work of the highest order. Irish musicians for a time offered the best 
church music in Europe. They carried their book-art wherever they 
went; some of it survives in original examples; its wider influence is 
still vital. They were kind to the poor and needy in an age when few 
had either the inclination or the ability to aid anyone much. They sup- 
ported themselves by all kinds of manual labor and handicrafts, and 
taught whole neighborhoods better ways of living. 

Such men always challenge the world. In their presence we are hum- 
bled and inspired. They won their record through faith. But God had 
something better in store for us, that they without us should not be made 
perfect. 


THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER AND HIS 
POLITICAL THEORY 


Conrap Henry MOEHLMAN 


iG Dees one now teaching the History of Christianity at the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School should have had the foresight to choose 
as the subject for a book the life and work of an early Reformation 
bishop of Rochester, England, does not displease the city on the Genesee. 
For at last American scholarship has produced an historical evaluation 
of Ponet’s rather neglected “A Shorte Treatise-of Politike Power” and 
of his character as well. The rehabilitation of the Bishop of Roches- 
ter merits praise. 

Possibly the most creative section of the study may prove to be 
Chapter VII which comes to grips with the content of Ponet’s tract on 
limited monarchy. Frankly admitting that its immediate purpose was 
the vindication of tyrannicide, “‘nothing less than the rankest anarchy,” 
Dr. Hudson proceeds to demonstrate the unusual significance of the 
treatise in the development of post-Reformation political theory. It 
really was a call to arms against political absolutism. Granting that 
God is absolute sovereign, Ponet contends that since the flood in the 
days of Noah God’s sovereignty has been directly mediated through the 
people. Natural law and “no hurt to the people” limit the power of 
the king. The people’s contract with the king is a trust conditioned by 
both natural (1. e. divine) law which is eternal, contained in the Bible, 
in the Golden Rule, and in the reason and by positive (i.e. human) law 
made not discovered by man and implementing natural law. The peo- 
ple either make the laws, share authority with government or assign 
it to representatives. To think that as early as 1556 Ponet should be 
insisting so forcibly that “the people are the custodians of natural or 
divine law with the power to enforce it and possessing the authority to 
establish whatever form of government they think best to secure this 
end” (p. 162)! The king has become the “executive arm of the gov- 
ernment” and the Parliament possesses the legislative function on trust 
from the people. “The only element lacking was a workable method 
for the expression and enforcement of the popular will. Lacking this, 


1 John Ponet (15162-1556) Advocate of Limited Monarchy, by Winthrop S. 
Hudson. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp IX + 246 + 183 
Bibliography. Index. Facsimile of “A Shorte Treatise of Politike Power.” $4.50. 
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Ponet was driven to assert the right of rebellion, and of tyrannicide 
when all other expedients had failed.” 

Ponet mentions as authorities the Bible, the Code of Justinian, the 
Councils of Constance and Basel, the Lateran Council of Innocent III, 
the Canonists, Chrysostom, Augustine, Ambrose, Reginald Pole and 
Peter Martyr. Dr. Hudson suggests indirect dependence upon Aristotle, 
Plato, John of Salisbury and a somewhat closer connection with Mar- 
siglio of Padua, Sir John Fortescue, Erasmus, John Major and others 
and wisely concludes that “his ideas were not new . . . but poten- 
tially [present] everywhere in his environment” (p. 179)—so Jeffer- 
son also felt regarding the ideas in the Declaration of Independence. 

Protecting his observations concerning the influence of Ponet’s essay 
upon the development of subsequent political thought by a cautious 
footnote, Dr. Hudson proceeds to explore the possibilities and does an 
exceptionally excellent bit of historical analysis. He cannot find direct 
use of Ponet’s Shorte Treatise in the marginal notes of the Genevan 
translation of the Bible but detects close affinity between Laurence 
Humphrey and the tract of Ponet while John Hales almost certainly 
was dependent upon it. The resemblances between Ponet’s political 
ideas and those of John Calvin, Francois Hotman, Theodore Beza and 
the Vindiciae contra tyrannos are noted, dissent from the verdict of 
Allen that Ponet’s Shorte Treatise “had little significance of any sort” 
for England registered, and Richard Hooker’s possible knowledge of 
Ponet’s essay suggested. The case for Milton’s acquaintance with 
Ponet’s argument might have been strengthened by citation of the fol- 
lowing from his Tenure of Kings and Magistrates: 

“There is no power but of God, as much as to say, God put it in 
a man’s heart to find out that way at first for common peace and pres- 
ervation, approving the exercise thereof. . . . For if it needs be a 
sin in them to depose, it may as likely be a sin to have elected. And 
contrary, if the people’s act in election be pleaded by a king, as the act 
of God and the most just title to enthrone him, why may not the people’s 
act of rejection be as well pleaded by the people as the act of God and 
the most just reason to depose him.” 

The chapter on “Relationship to Subsequent Thought” concludes with 
John Adams’ eulogy upon Ponet’s Shorte Treatise as “containing all 
the essential principles of liberty which were afterwards dilated on by 
Sydney and Locke” and “constituted by itself the first period of demo- 
cratic thought in England.” 
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Dr. Hudson’s able defense of the character of John Ponet against 
the aspersions cast upon it by too many historians of the traditional 
type deserves honorable mention, for the good bishop emerges with 
“a certain heroic courtesy and sweetness of character” and measured 
against the Hinterland of his own day as of good repute, “he lived 
a penniless exile, he died a naked exile” (p. 105). 

But it is as a persistent and insistent persuasive defender of a new 
interpretation of Ponet and his treatise that Dr. Hudson displays most 
extraordinary critical ability. His close study of the problem led him 
to antithetical conclusions with reference to the interpretations of oth- 
ers, particularly J .W. Allen and Christina Garrett. The latter had 
devoted considerable attention to Ponet in her The Marian Exiles, 
1553-1559, remarking: “Of John Ponet, the man, there is little good 
to be said: he was quarrelsome, avaricious, unscrupulous and a coward 

political opportunist . . . even in exile he maintained his 
claim to Winchester etc.” 

Now turn to Hudson’s John Ponet where even when he agrees with 
Miss Garrett he suggests other reasons and when he disagrees con- 
structs unanswerable arguments for his adverse judgment. Instances 
abound, e. g., footnote 21, page 67; 23, page 68; especially pages 74— 
77; footnote 51, page 130; footnote 68, page 209. 

And what J. W. Allen overlooked is carefully catalogued on page 
209! 


The inclusion of the facimile of A Shorte Treatise makes Ponet’s 
political theory available to all students who will say a prayer for both 
The University of Chicago Press and the American Council of Learned 
Societies. 


The quality of paper, style, and general makeup of the volume make 
reading easy. The bibliography is adequate. One misplacement 
caught our eye. Unitive Protestantism should have been credited to 
McNeill not Maitland. 


For a work of such significance, the index should have been greatly 
extended. We failed to find Archbold (p. 92), Dixon (p. 92), Jordan 
(p. 131), Maitland (p. 91), Milner (p. 100), Strype (p. 91), Garrett 
(p--130); 

Slips in spelling occur occasionally, such as, acclesiastic (p.. 105) 
sould (p. 122), six for sic (p. 132), present omitted (p. 179), Geneva 
(p. 184), Sidney for Sydney due to source quoted (p. 216). 
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In many ways Dr. Hudson has turned the searchlight of critical eval- 
uation upon a very confused and confusing period of English history, 
illuminating its general contours and its deep shadows by penetrating 
insights, demonstrations, and plausible suggestions. His arguments 
must now be refuted or numerous pages of our traditional histories 
corrected. To have begun his teaching career with so masterful and 
cautious a handling of such delicate and obscure situations guarantees 
many historical discoveries in the years ahead. 

Our congratulations to Dr. Hudson and best wishes for many similar 
creative achievements. 


A SUMMER LABORATORY FOR THEOLOGICAL 
STUDENTS 


WitiiAM A, ANDREW * 


“They that are whole have no need of a physician, but they that are sick: I came 
not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.” “—be ye transformed by 
the renewing of your mind, that ye may prove what is that good, and acceptable, 
and perfect, will of God.” : 


EVERAL hundred young men are graduated from American colleges 
S each year with high Christian ideals and aspirations to become 
ministers of Christ. The teachings of Jesus have influenced their lives 
deeply and they wish, in turn, to enrich the lives of others through 
preaching and teaching the Word of God. Although their classmates 
and professors have beliefs which differ from their own in varying 
degrees, they find in general that the seminary atmosphere strengthens 
their faith and enthusiasm. 

It is usually not until they have undertaken field work, or perhaps 
until they have had a full-time pastorate, that young theologians begin 
to meet obstacles which tend to dampen their enthusiasm and, some- 
times, to threaten their theology. Undergraduate optimism comes face 
to face with the work-a-day realities of the active ministry. 

There are three ways in which ministers may deal with these ob- 
stacles which hinder pastoral effectiveness. They may throw up their 
hands and quit, which, fortunately, few of them do. They may avoid 
unpleasant areas, which are apt to be pastoral calling and evangelism. 
This will, of course, narrow their scope of activity. Or they may tackle 
their difficult parish problems with whatever native ability and acquired 
knowledge they possess, praying that the next ten or twenty years may 
bring results. oe 

The Council for Clinical Training, Inc., grew out of a recognition 
of these pastoral problems of the ministry and out of a desire to un- 
derstand and overcome them. It was accepted that the Christian min- 
istry had been successful in “calling the righteous,” but there was a 
need to teach ministers and theological students to deal more effective- 
ly with the “sick” and the “sinners.” 


* Mr. Andrew, a graduate student at the Hartford Theological Seminary, served 
as the theological supervisor at the Rochester Clinical Training Center during the 
summer of 1942, 
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Six students, attracted by the opportunity to grapple with these 
parish problems in a supervised laboratory experience, gathered with 
the supervisor at the Rochester State Hospital on June 10, 1942. The 
students represented theological preparation ranging from a second- 
year student to one man who had been serving as a full-time pastor for 
five years. One planned to complete his seminary work as president 
of the student body at Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, while an- 
other had graduated from that School and had postponed taking a 
church until he had supplemented his seminary studies with three 
months of clinical training. 

One student, upon the recommendation of the Dean of the Ken- 
nedy School of Missions, Hartford, Conn., entered her second quarter 
of clinical training to gather material for a master’s thesis on clinical 
training for theological students in China. Another entered the train- 
ing course with her husband, in order that she might become more 
helpful as a minister’s wife. 

When the students became gradually aware of the fact that mental 
hospital patients are human in their joys and fears, they were surprised 
to find that the patients selected for study were but slightly exaggerated 
caricatures of many parishioners. 

There was the successful business executive who was domineering 
and opinionated in his views of the church and its functions. There 
was the fellow who was fanatically convinced that he was the chosen 
child of God, while at the same time he was unstable and selfish in 
many small ways. There was the well-educated girl who was un- 
happy and cynical, who was trying to run away from life by excessive 
activity. There was the man who was so concerned with his un- 
worthiness in the sight of God that he could not concern himself with 
responsibilities to his family and community. 

There was the cultured woman who had indulged in extramarital 
relations and felt so guilty that she avoided the minister. There was 
the shy, tight-lipped fellow who kept his troubles to himself, brooded, 
and remained seclusive. There was the woman who had been married, 
separated, reunited and finally divorced because she was too immature 
emotionally for marriage. There was the flighty, headstrong woman, 
who always sought attention and escaped responsibilitis with well- 
timed physical complaints. There was the timid and spoiled young 
fellow who had never let go his mother’s apron strings. There was 
the ne’er-do-well who daydreamed grandiose plans for becoming suc- 
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cessful but never put them into action. There was the efficient sten- 
ographer who would always be a spinster because she was unable to 
break away from home. 

In this laboratory of human relations the students learned the prin- 
ciples of effective pastoral calling and evangelism, which apply to 
persons both in sickness and in health. This knowledge was gained 
from working with those that were “sick.” In seminar discussions and 
conferences with the supervisor, they could see more clearly, as the 
summer progressed, the causes underlying these maladjusted person- 
alities. They were learning to see at what points in the patients’ lives 
better habits of living might have been introduced by an intelligent 
minister, thus avoiding the existing difficulties. Gradually there took 
shape in their thinking, abiding principles of sound mental and spiritual 
hygiene, upon which a realistic church program could be based. 

The most surprising and, in the long run, perhaps the most valu- 
able aspect of the training was the realization by the students that they 
were also discovering their own limitations. Some of the underlying 
causes for past ineffectiveness were in themselves. Not all the sins 
had been in “the sinners.” To see themselves in the harsh light of hon- 
est self-examination sometimes hurt the pride. When they were able 
to do this courageously, however, they found a sincere humility in ac- 
cepting themselves as they were, weak points as well as strong. Being 
thus able to admit weaknesses, they could begin to overcome them. 

No period of clinical training is complete without discussing the 
so-called “eternal questions.” These are questions correlating mental 
hygiene with theological, homiletical and pastoral theories and practices. 
Nearly two hundred such questions which students ask repeatedly 
have been collected since the inception of the clinical training idea in 
1925. Here are some typical questions: 


1. What can the pastor do to correct unwholesome family sit- 
uations or to counteract their effects on the children of the home? 


2. In the light of your experience develop a psychological evalu- 
ation of various forms of religion common in our time: (a 
Modernism (b) Fundamentalism (c) Buchmanism (d) Catholic- 
ism (e) Christian Science (f) Barthianism (g) Liberalism. 

3. To what extent is religion, and to what extent should it 
be, a comfort? Is it, and to what extent should it be, a dynamic? 

4. What light does your clinical work throw upon the problems 


of evil and suffering? On the problem of salvation? What is 
a wholesome attitude toward these problems ? 
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5. What have you learned this quarter in regard to the inner 
needs, conflicts and problems which may exist in the minds of the 
individuals you face from the pulpit on Sundays? What is your 
attitude as a minister towards these needs and conflicts? What 
is there in religion which can help people meet these problems? 


6. Does your experience here throw any light on the evangelistic 
task of the church, either as to objectives or as to methods? 


7. To what extent should the minister preach ultimate ideals, 
and to what extent is it more effective for him, keeping this ulti- 
mate in view, to build towards it by presenting more immediately 
attainable ideals pointing in that direction? 


8. What dynamics are involved in the terms ‘personal’ and ‘so- 
cial Gospel’? How may the values of both be merged and utilized? 


9. How can ‘lower’ forms of religious adjustment be replaced 
by ‘higher’ in oneself and in others? What difference will it make 
in techniques most effective, if the existing adjustments are strong- 
ly charged with emotion? 


10. How can the minister deal effectively and religiously with 
hostility? How can the individual who believes in the Christian 
ideal of love deal with the emotion of hatred? 


11. What can a minister do toward alleviating rivalries and 
jealousies between individuals or groups in his congregation? 


12. How should the religious problems of individuals of various 
ages be dealt with, for example, at the ages of 6, 10, 16, 21, 30, 
45, 55, 70? 


These questions of the final seminars are called “eternal,” because it 
is impossible to answer them dogmatically and finally. However, after 
much careful thought and exchange of ideas, based upon the findings 
of the summer’s training, parish experience and seminary courses, some 
concrete suggestions were elicited in each instance. It was realized, 
of course, that application to specific instances would depend upon the 
ability of the individual student to use his understanding of personality 
development. None expected an easy panacea, but each believed he 
was facing these eternal questions more realistically than ever before. 


The most important question, “What were the results of the sum- 
mer’s training at Rochester?” cannot be answered now, if ever. As 
was suggested to the students, their efforts during the next twenty 
years will give the answer. However, a few indications can be noted. 

One student from the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, like many 
others of the schools’ most promising scholars, was planning definitely 
to go into teaching. As he gained more insight into the relationship 
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between personality development, Christianity, and the task of the | 
church, the possibilities of the parish ministry became a great chal- | 
lenge to him. Consequently, he is considering a redirection of his | 
promising capabilities toward the pastoral ministry. | 

A second student from another seminary had entered theological 
studies with a strong mixture of practicality and Christian idealism. | 
His pragmatic outlook was modified, however, by the seemingly im-- 
practical theories of his professors. He could not see how he was 
going to meet the problems of everyday life with such unrealistic 
ideals. Clinical training interpreted for him ideals which had once 
been illusory. Now he can see more forceful reality and order in these 
same teachings of Christ. 

A Colgate-Rochester graduate had a unique experience with a patient. 
Due to his mental conflicts, the patient did not speak a word to the 
student all summer. It is easy to imagine how daily visits to such a 
patient might become tiresome and irritating. To sit with a person for 
a half hour without the slightest response from him can also cause 
embarrassment. At the end of three months of such visits, the student 
stated that he had learned more from this patient than from any other. 
He had learned, he said, how to be patient, how to feel kindly and 
understanding toward a person who does not respond readily even to 
kindness. It seemed safe, too, to agree with the student, that he would 
have had the patient talking for the first time in months, had there 
been a longer time for visiting. This in itself is not important, but it 
does indicate that the student had built up new self-confidence. He 
had gained an appreciation for the difficulties of another person, under 
circumstances in which it would have been easy to become subjective, 
impatient, irritated. The student summed up quite well the lesson he 
learned, when he said, “I think that now.I could be much happier and 
more effective working with an apathetic, unresponsive church.” 

The man who had been a full-time minister for several years made 
some observations at the close of his first period of clinical training. 
He had heard of clinical training during seminary but, for one reason 
and another, had postponed taking it. In the meantime, he had mar- 
ried and had become a conscientious pastor, striving to do the best 
for his people. 

During these years he had found many unpleasant tasks in his work, 
which he had tackled doggedly but never successfully enough to suit him. 
He had tried to deal with the well-meaning busy-body who wanted 
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to run everything in the church her way. Although he had been suc- 
cessful in enlisting the loyalty and services of the women, he had had 
only limited success in gaining the friendship and support of the men. 
In his present charge he has had the problem of holding the older, more 
conservative members of the church, while giving the younger, college- 
educated members a challenging message and program. He has always 
had to force himself to “break the ice” in making calls in a new parish. 

Many of these obstacles to his effectiveness he had come to accept 
as inevitable. They were things he would grumble about to his wife 
but otherwise he suffered stoically. Nor was he alone, he said, be- 
cause most of his classmates and other ministers he knows are “in the 
same boat.” For many of them, the ministry has become a routine 
job, from which the yearly vacation is anticipated as a needed relief. 
“Tt is a crime,” he said, “to think that we all went ‘through seminary 
without clinical training!” 

This young minister plans to take a period of training in a general 
hospital. One summer experience with the Council has shown him 
that he is missing valuable opportunities in his hospital calls on sick 
parishioners. It will require a considerable sacrifice of time and money, 
but he is determined to take one, perhaps two more, quarters of clinical 
training. 


A SERMON BY ONE OF THE FOUNDERS 


The following is a sermon preached to the Indians of the Tuscarora Village 
on December 20, 1807 by the Rev. Peter Philanthropos Roots, one of the original 
Thirteen Men whose efforts resulted in the formation of what is now Colgate 
University. The manuscript was presented to the Samuel Colgate Baptist His- 
torical Collection on January 13, 1941 by the Rev. Oliver K. Barker, pastor of 
the Baptist Church at Deposit, New York. Mr. Barker is a graduate of Colgate 
University and of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. Mr. Barker’s father, 
the Rev. William W. Barker is a member of the Colgate class of 1898, and a 
graduate of the Hamilton Theological Seminary, class of 1902. The Rey. Peter 
P. Roots was the great-great-grandfather of the Rev. Oliver Barker. The sermon 
has value as an historical document and reflects the spirit and method of the 
preachers of the period—The Editor. 


| Banos PHILANTHROPOS Roots, to the Sachems, Headmen, Warriors, 
and Women and Children, of the Tuscarora Nation. 


I thank the great Spirit, who has not only preserved my life, while 
I have traveled from place to place in the wilderness to visit my white 
brothers ; but also conducted me to your fireplace. 


Children, I love and pity you. I have long desired to see you, to 
speak in your ears, and to hear words from you, and now I am blessed 
with this opportunity: and you have asked me to speak to you of the 
things written in the good Book. 

Children, I am glad, I love to speak of these things. I know I am 
an earthen vessel; but a poor vessel may be used to carry good seed 
into the field. The things written in the good Book, are the good seed, 
which all Christ’s ministers ought to carry and to sow when they speak 
to men white or red. And our hearts are the ground, in which this 
good seed must grow, or it will do us no good. May the Lord open 
your hearts to receive this good seed like clean wheat in good ground, 
and cause it to bear the sweet fruits of love, joy and peace. 


Children, I rejoice that many of you are civil, and work with your 
hands, and that you come together every sabbath to hear what is writ- 
ten in the good Book. These things were written by the direction of 
the great and good Spirit. 

Children, The good Book teaches us that all men have sinned,. and 
deserve to be punished for sin. But God so loved all sorts of men that 
he gave his own son, Jesus Christ, to die for our sins; and Christ was 
willing to suffer for us. And now all sorts of men, white, red and 
black, who repent and are sorry for sin, and love Christ, and want to 
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leave all their sins, & be good, may be forgiven, and made happy on 
account of what Christ has done and suffered for them. 

Children, Those who will be happy after death, love the Good Spirit 
and pray to him—they mind the good Book, and love good men of all 
nations and colours. They feel sorry for bad men, they pray for them, 
and want to have them become good.—They love peace and hate war 
and quarrelling, and desire to have all men live in peace and love. 
They will not swear, get drunk, lye, nor steal; but they are honest, and 
work with their hands. They try to do to other men, just as they would 
have other men do to them.—They ‘will not render evil for evil. They 
pray for their enemies like Jesus Christ who prayed for his enemies, 
when he hung on the cross with the nails thro’ his hands and feet. And 
they try to have their children mind the good Book. If you do these 
things, Children, your souls will be happy with Christ after you are 
dead; and you will be with those who love Christ. At the end of the 
world Christ will come to judge all the men who have lived in the 
world, and their dead bodies will be raised to life as Christ was raised 
from the dead, and soul and body will again be united; and all who 
love the good Book, and walk by it will go and live with Christ in 
heaven. They will never die any more, nor have any more pain, nor 
trouble of any kind. But those who will not receive the gospel, but 
despise the good Book, must then go away into everlasting fire. They 
can never die any more nor get away from punishment; but must be 
cast into a furnace of fire, into the lake that burneth with fire and brim- 
stone, and there they must be in pain and misery forever and ever. 
Their sorrow will have no end. 

I suppose your good friend, Father Holmes, and other ministers have 
often told you these things. 

Children, When you hear preaching take great care to find whether 
it agrees with the good Book. If any minister teach any thing not 
written in the good Book, he sows bad seed, and you must separate it 
from the good, and not let it grow in your hearts. But do not throw 
any of the good seed away with the bad. 

Children, You have many friends, who love you, pray for you, and 
mean to do you good. The Baptist Societies in Boston, and New York 
and in many other places think a great deal about you. 

Children, I hope you will be kind to Father Holmes, and Mother 
Holmes, and all good ministers who come to see you. But never let 
any preach to you, when they do not walk in the right path themselves. 
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Children, My heart feels great pain to hear of the great troubles 
you have had before, and since you have heard the gospel. But if you 
mind the good Book, the great and good Spirit will bless you, and you 
will dwell in heaven forever with all the good of all nations and colours, 
and through grace, I hope to meet those of you, who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Fare well. 


Tuscarora Village, Lord’s Day, Dec. 20, 1807. 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO MINISTERS 


The Bible Is Human, A Study in Secular History. Louis Wallis. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. 241, Appendices- 
Index. 


This interesting volume is from the pen of an author who has published many 
earlier works on a similar thesis. Among these is “God and the Social Process.” 
Those who have read the earlier volumes will be prepared for the thesis of this 
work. Dr. Wallis finds in agrarian problems the more significant motivations 
in the history of the Hebrew people. The great prophets were primarily advo- 
cates of the principle of mishpat (social justice). In this work, mishpat is por- 
trayed as fundamentally the removal of land from the open market, and opposi- 
tion to the development of great landed estates in the ownership of the wealthy 
few. Even a critic partial to this theory might urge that mishpat is a word which 
in many contexts connotes much more than this even in the usage of the great 
prophets. At the same time he would applaud the aim of Dr. Wallis to emphasize 
the agrarian factor which has been neglected by students of Old Testament history. 


Another theme of the volume is the theory that Hebrew origins are to be found 
in the northern region of Palestine which is known as Israel, and especially in 
connection with the Ephraimite element. In defending this thesis Dr. Wallis seems 
to go somewhat too far in minimizing the contribution of the southern, or Judean, 
group. He sounds a note which is quite the opposite of that which appeared but 
a few years since in a volume entitled “Hebrew Origins,’ which would trace 
nearly everything to Judah. The unbiased reader wonders whether either author 
can be wholly right or wholly wrong. He comes to feel that there must be truth 
in both contentions. 

The author will serve those who feel the need of a corrective to the obvious 
bias of the Old Testament writings which are clearly religious rather than secular. 
The secular items may be discerned between the lines, and in the background. 
These are brought to the fore in the work of Dr. Wallis. 

The format of the volume is excellent and the errata very few. 


JD, 18), (C, 


Great Women of the Bible. Clarence E. Macartney. Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942. Pp. 207. $1.50. 


This volume is a collection of sermons based upon the female figures in the 
Bible after the fashion which the author has set in previous volumes which por- 
trayed the characters of men in the Scriptures. The sermons have the flavor of 
the evangel. It is evident, however, that they have not been revised from the 
form which they took in the pulpit. For example, every sermon concludes with 
an appeal to consecration to Christ. With the interval of a week between them, 
as they were delivered orally, this feature would not present the monotony of 
reiteration which it does present in the printed form where the reader passes more 
rapidly from sermon to sermon. Furthermore, the adaptation which the preacher 
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was forced to make in order to reach a conclusion with the appeal for Christ 
in it, is in many instances rather forced. This is especially true in view of the 
fact that most of the settings are taken from the Old Testament. The sermons 
on the “Woman Who Had Five Husbands,” and on the “Woman Who Touched 
His Garment,” on the other hand, naturally lead to the appeal for Christ with 
great aptness and pertinence. 

The preacher notes in the preface to the volume that he has selected one bad 
woman for presentation, “for no series on women of the Bbile would be complete 
without a sermon on such a character as Delilah.” Unfortunately the reader 
who turns to this sermon will find that it is more about Samson than about 
Delilah! However, the point which is obvious to us is that the preacher in- 
cluded in his list at least one other woman who might be called “bad.” He calls 
her “The Woman Who Was Better than Her Job.* This is Rahab the harlot 
of Jericho. A human bias is observable in the author’s psychological studies, 
when these two sermons are considered. Rahab is praised for being disloyal to 
her home folk in favor of the invading Hebrews, doubtless because these were 
the people of God. Delilah, on the other hand, is called in question when she 
strove loyally for Philistia, her home country through deception of the Hebrew 
Samson. The grave underlying problem of loyalty in these two lives does not 
seem to come into the ken of the preacher. 
E. Bre 


Christian Missions in Today's Word. W. O. Carver. New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1942. Pp. 148. $1.50. 


Mr. Carver, Professor of Comparative Religion and Missions at the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, once again does his usual fine job in interpreting 
modern thought to conservative minds. In this volume he is concerned with the 
readjustment of the world mission of the Christian movement to meet the needs 
and opportunities of the contemporary scene. The solution he offers is that pro- 
pounded by William E. Hocking in his Living Religions and a World Faith; 
namely, “reconception” as the process out of which will emerge one religion for 
all mankind. 


Wiss) Ee 


Religion in Colonial America. William Warren Sweet. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1942. Pp. 367. $3.00. 


It is not often that one comes upon a book which may be recommended as a 
must item for the minister’s library. Religion in Colonial America is such a vol- 
ume. Exceedingly well-written, it tells the fascinating story of how the United 
States got started upon the path it has subsequently trod. Colorful incidents and 
amusing anecdotes make it far from dull reading. A minor item for which the 
author ought to be congratulated is that he places the Baptists in their proper 
relationship to the Anabaptists. It is to be hoped that the findings of scholarship 
on this point will find their way into other works of a more general nature. 


Wis Siae 
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Men of Substance: A Study of the Thought of Two English Revolu- 
tionaries—Henry Parker and Henry Robinson. W. K. Jordan. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. 283. $3.00. 


Mr. Jordan depicts the Puritan revolution of the seventeenth century as being 
led and controlled by men of substance—the merchants and the landed aristocracy 
—in the interest of three freedoms—political, religious, and economic. As repre- 
sentatives of the two foci of this conservative rebellion, he selects Henry Parker 
and Henry Robinson. The author sketches briefly the biographical details of the 
lives of these two men and then proceeds to a discussion of their religious, political, 
economic and social thought. 

The volume contains many interesting insights as to the basis on which religious 
toleration was actually achieved, and presents many penetrating suggestions for the 
solution of a great variety of modern problems. Robinson’s discussion of Chris- 
tian unity will be illuminatnig to many who are engaged in the contemporary 
movement in that direction. Above all, we should be grateful to Mr. Jordan 
for the fine way in which he dispels the confusion existing in many minds with 
regard to democratic ideas in the thought of the Puritan leaders. 

Wie, Sys 


A History of Social Thought. Paul Hanly Furfey. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. 468. $2.75. 


Mr. Furfey, Professor of Sociology at Catholic University, has sought to sum- 
marize in this volume, designed as a text-book, the whole history of social thought 
from the Paleolithic period to the present time. This, obviously, is a task of no 
small magnitude and the author offers the appropriate apologies for the omis- 
sions and dogmatic judgments he has been compelled to make. For this reason 
one hesitates to quibble over individual items in a project of such sweeping dimen- 
sions. Undoubtedly lack of space would be his excuse for ignoring completely, 
except for three pages devoted to the Reformation and a few other stray refer- 
ences, Protestant social thought. One might think, however, that the early twen- 
tieth century Protestant advocates of a social gospel would be important enough 
to at least merit a footnote. 

It is interesting to note that the author takes issue with Hillaire Belloc with 
regard to the significance of the Protestant Reformation. Belloc calls it “by far 
the most important thing in history since the foundation of the Catholic Church,” 
while Furfey insists that “it is important not to overstimate the significance of the 
Protestant Reformation.” 

This volume is one additional bit of evidence that the Catholics of the Roman 
variety are fully alert to the opportunities for religion in the present social crisis. 
The so-called Catholics of the Anglican tradition, as William Temple has made 
clear, are also determined to meet the social challenge of the hour in the name 
of Christ. One hopes that the more truly Protestant groups also have begun to 


stir and will speak out before it is too late. 
Wie Sanele 
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Understanding the Contemporary World Crisis, by Conrad Henry 
Moehlman. 


During September and October, Professor Moehlman delivered a series of ad- 
dresses upon the present crisis to the newly organized Auditorium Class of the 
Third Presbyterian Church of Rochester. An attendance of a score or two had 
been anticipated. Instead a considerable enthusiasm developed and over two 
hundred were regularly present. Indeed, the class insisted upon the publication 
of the talks. 

They have now appeared in a booklet of over one hundred pages. The follow- 
ing subjects are discussed: 1. The war we thought we won; 2. The common 
heritage of Germany and the United States; 3. The beginnings of American 
democracy; 4. Has the religion of the United States become nationalism; 5. How 
Germany broke with the common heritage; 6. Interpreting Hitler and Mein Kampf; 
7. Hitler’s tragic infamy; 8. The religion of Naziism; 9. Hitler’s New Order; 
10. What to do with the Nazis. 

The book is already being used with Young People’s groups, in Bible classes 
and Men’s groups to clarify the present crisis and may be had only from the author 
at 75 cents per copy postpaid or in lots of five or more at 60 cents per copy post- 
paid. 
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Preaching from the Prophets, Kyle M. Yates, New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1942. Pp. xv and 225. Price $2.00. 


A book presenting the preaching values of the most significant areas of the Old 
Testament by a scholar of proved competency in the field. 


Increasing Church Attendance, Albert H. Gage, Grant Rapids: Zonder- 
van Publishing House, 1942. Pp. 153. Price $1.00. 


An examination of the value of church attendance with suggestions of appro- 
priate methods for increasing interest in the church program. 


Evangelicals, Revolutionists and Idealists, Francis J. McConnell, Nash- 
ville: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1942. Pp. 184. Price $1.50. 
The Drew Lectures in Biography presenting six English éonteiburers to Ameri- 


can Thought and Action—James E, Oglethorpe, John Wesley, George Whitefield, 
Thomas Paine, George Berkeley, William Wilberforce. 
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A Basis for the Peace to Come, Francis J. McConnell et al., Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1942, Pp. 152. Price $1.00. 


The 1942 Merrick-McDowell Lectures of Ohio Wesleyan University, and a part 
of the Delaware Conference on the Churches and a Just and Durable Peace. 


I Married a Minister, Jesse Bader et al., Nashville: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, 1942, Pp. 192. Price $1.50. 


Kighteen women collaborate in this volume in presenting the experiences, re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities of the minister’s wife. 


Christian Symbolism, Thomas A. Stafford, Nashville: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, 1942, Pp. 176. Price $2.00. 


Symbols long-known in Christian history are examined and practical sugges- 
tions for their continued use are given. 


This Seed of Faith, Wenry M, Battenhouse, Nashville : Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, 1942. Pp. 192. Price $1.50. 


This book distinguishes seven types of faith—materialism, vitalism, moralism, 
humanism, theism, liberalism, and historical Christianity. In expounding the lat- 
ter attention is focused upon “religious experience, the Gospel legacy, Christian 
theology, and revelation in history.” 


Then and Now, John Foster, edited with a Preface by Kenneth Scott 
Latourette, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1942. Pp. xii and 
182, Price $1.75. 


A study of the “historic church and the younger churches” by the Professor 
of Chureh History in the Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham, England. The chap- 
ter headings suggest the main orientation of the work: The Ruin of the World 
and the Upbuilding of the Church, the Heroic Age is Come Again, Education for 
World Churchmanship, 


Redemption and Revelation, H. Wheeler Robinson, New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1942. Pp. xii and 320. Price $3.00. 
The second volume in the Library of Constructive Theology by the distinguished 


principal of Regent's Park College, Oxford. The activity of God in the redemp- 
tion of man from the abuses of freedom is one of the chief concerns of the work. 
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